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EASTERN WESTERN, QUICKIE STYLE: Pearl White 
in her pre-blonde state, and Stuart Holmes (left, 
with gun), rescue a near-victim from Indians in 
The Woman Hater (1910). This was made by the 
Powers Company, with headquarters near Wake- (James Card Collection) 
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WESTERN WESTERN, TEXAS STYLE: Edith Storey (kneeling) brings ice for the sick in 
In the Hot Lands (1911), filmed near San Antonio by the Melies Company. She is con- 
soled by Anne Nichols, future author of “Abie’s Irish Rose." Neckerchiefed gentle- 
man is Francis Ford, brother of present-day director John Ford. 


SEE “THE POSSE IS RIDIN’ LIKE MAD,” ON PAGE 76 
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The writer who wrote about a film in 1908: ‘The 
popularity of Western romance will never exhaust 
itself’ still, fifty years later, remains in no danger 
of being disproved. Those who puzzle over the 
apparently eternal allure of this lusty member of 
the screen family will be interested in reading 
about some of its adventures in a significant pe- 
riod of development: from 1907, when “‘Broncho 
Billy’ Anderson filmed A Girl from Montana on 
location, through 1914, when feature-length West- 
erns were just about to supplant the old one- and 
two-reelers. 

The producers may ho: 
lowly — they frequent’ 
portant enough to lisi 
were happy to suppiy their society 
dramas, etc. — but Westerns zsented nonethe- 
less a steady source of income. And they were 
made continuously, in especially heavy volume 
beginning in 1910. Critics in New York used to 
despise them as degrading and as a backward 
step in the developing art of the film. Such reac- 
tions may have caused the production of West- 


onsidered Westerns 
re? think them im- 
although they 


The Posse |: 


by George Pratt 


erns to fluctuate, but always the main stream of 
them flowed on, if at times like an underground 
river. 

Demand was constant in small towns, in small 
boys and in Europe. The Big City discovered the 
Western first, it seems, in The Great Train Robbery 
(1903), and then kept re-discovering it at intervals, 
such as in The Covered Wagon (1923), right 
through to our own time in High Noon (1952), 
Shane (1953), and whatever was shown this week. 

Part One of this article ‘The Posse Is Ridin’ 
Like Mad" concerns ‘“‘Broncho Billy" and the West- 
ern in general. Part Two will follow with notes on 
Tom Mix, William S. Hart and Thomas H. Ince. 





(Courtesy Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences) 
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Is Ridin’ Like Mad 


“MEXICAN STARTS TO STAB HER, but she 
jerks revolver out of Bad Steve's holster and 
covers them both,” said the voice. However, in 
1909, there was no alarm displayed over this in 
the Colorado meadow. Seated on the grass near 
a clump of tall cottonwoods which shaded a 
farmhouse, their horses hitched nearby, an early 
Western film company listened to the reading of 
the scenario. 

The film scheduled for the day was The 
Heart of a Cowboy, as described to them now in 
19 terse scenes. It would start and finish this 
same November day of 1909, right where they 
were: on location near Morrison, Colo., not far 
from Denver. 

The party attended carefully to the reader. 
It was not only that this chunky, likeable man 
reading aloud the script was also the director. 
He was to be — in the doubling ways of the time 
— the leading man in the film as well. Above 
and beyond all this he was the secretary of the 
Essanay Film Company with home offices in 
Chicago. As a matter of fact, he was the “A” of 
Essanay through his position as co-founder of 
the company. His name was given as Gilbert M. 
Anderson, and, the first great star of Western 
films, he was later to be known to uncounted 
legions as Broncho Billy. 

Anderson’s fame was not confined to the Uni- 
ted States. By 1910 Essanay was printing a film 
catalogue for their Berlin agent in both the Ger- 
man and Russian languages. A year later it 
claimed that Anderson was the most photo- 
graphed man in the world, viewed by 300,000 
people daily. His films were reaching the screens 
of North and South America, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Spain, South Africa, Austra- 
lia and the Philippines. No mention of the Rus- 
sian market. 

In 1909 Anderson’s Colorado offshoot of the 
resident Chicago company was quite simply re- 
sponding to the public’s interest in their type of 

film by giving them more of the same. But with 


INDIAN ABDUCTIONS WERE RAMPANT IN 1912, although Ethel Grandin 
had the benefit of production values and realism not ordinarily found in 
Westerns. 


the novelty of authentic surroundings instead of 
the ill-adapted rural scenery just outside a big 
city in the Middle, not the Wild, West. They 
could not have guessed that an overwhelming 
upsurge of interest in the Western film would 
presently sweep all production of them onto 
such a broad scale that within two years one 
third of the sixty-odd new film releases used by 
all American exhibitors each week would be 
Western dramas. 

But Mr. Anderson was winding up the read- 
ing of The Heart of a Cowboy: 

“Scene 15. Girl mounts horse and starts on 
her ride to save Honest Steve from lynching. 

“Scene 16. Girl riding. 

“Scene 17. Vigilantes riding with Honest 
Steve in their midst. 

“Scene 18. As they are about to hang Steve, 
girl rides up. Hands over money, shows confes- 
sion [of Bad Steve] and lifts the rope off [Hon- 
est Steve’s ] neck. 

“Scene 19. Girl gives Honest Steve another 
picture with “To my future husband’ written on 
it. 

That was it. The cameraman set up his cam- 
era, Anderson called: “First scene!” There was 
some trouble at first with Loma Besserer, the 
leading lady. Too refined and reserved in her 
role. Although she had had considerable experi- 
ence on the legitimate stage, she was completely 
new to picture work. Anderson traveled with a 
skeleton company composed of himself, the 
cameraman, two actors to play “heavies” and 
character parts, and a property man who could 
be persuaded to play assistant heroes or villains, 
as the occasion required. Leading ladies such as 
Miss Besserer, soubrettes, ingenues, mobs and 
posses were left to chance or the local stock 
companies and vaudeville houses. 

Miss Besserer, as you gather, was one of the 
on-the-spot recruits. Anderson let her play it 

her way for just a moment. Then: “No, no. 
Charming in a theatre, Miss Besserer, and you 








ANDERSON AS HARVEY BARTON in The Puncher'’s New Love (1911). 
He was usually careful to introduce love interest. 


certainly look a picture. But you've got to ACT 
a picture! This is practically pantomime, you 
know. Turn loose!” 

She cast about for some aid. “Can I talk it?” 
she demanded. 

“All you want. The machine doesn’t take con- 
versation.” 

Furling her hat with a bravura gesture, Miss 
Besserer let loose with Scene 1 dialogue. The 
film sped along at an electric pace. A brief run- 
through preceded each scene, Mr. Anderson 
“calling corrections,” and Mr. Robbins, the cam- 
eraman, marking positions with little stones. 
Then the whir of the “machine” and Scenes 1, 
2, 3, 5, 11, 12 and 13 — all involving exteriors of 
the farmhouse— succeeded each other smoothly. 

Not a single re-take was necessary until 
Scenes 14 and 15, the concluding farmhouse ex- 
teriors, arrived. Mild disaster in Scene 14, where 
Bad Steve and his evil side-kick, the badder 
Mexican, are supposed to mount the same horse. 

The Denver Post correspondent, to whose 
fortunate entraining with the company from 
Denver we owe the account of the occasion (in- 
cluding the rare complete scenario of an early 
Western film), reported: “Bad Steve would gain 
the saddle, but when the Mexican started to 
climb up behind him, off went the pony, and 
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out of the picture. Pain on Mr. Anderson’s face, 
anguish in the eyes of Mr. Robbins. Three times 
did this happen, and twice, too, did Miss Bess- 
erer’s own horse bolt the picture when she came 
to mount for her own wild ride [Scene 15].” 

It was now lunch time, so back to the little 
hotel in Morrison where the party had been es- 
corted from the train that morning by a bunch 
of mounted cowboys. Here the property man 
had stowed the trunks, emptied now of special 
apparel. 

Lunch over, they gained the hills, and having 
located an abandoned house to serve as Bad 
Steve’s dwelling, set about filming the remain- 
ing 10 scenes of The Heart of a Cowboy. Again 
the scenes spun easily along. That is, until they 
reached the cattle stealing by Bad Steve and the 
Mexican. “With infinite pains Mr. Robbins 
placed stones and bent bushes to show the exact 
radius in which the cattle must be stolen . . .” 
But the cattle, excited by strange presences and 
the whirring “machine,” refused to observe the 
boundaries. Finally, yes. 

Then “the Vigilantes made their flight across 
the front yard. Miss Besserer galloped madly up 
and down before the ‘machine,’ and just as the 
light was beginning to fail, the last picture was 
taken. A tired lot of players rode back to town, 





for every mind had been working at lightning 
speed, faces were weary from contortion, and 
all were hoarse from the rapid fire dialogue in- 
vented to help them out in their ‘pantomime.’ 
‘Oh-h-h!’ sighed Miss Besserer, ‘Camille is child’s 
play to this.’ ”? 

All in all, it was the kind of brisk and busi- 
ness-like film-making which everyone enjoyed. 
No unexpected thrills, as sometimes. Two years 
later when Anderson was filming The Stage 
Driver’s Daughter in California, the stagecoach 
plunged over an embankment, bruising Leading 
Lady Gladys Field, who was driving, and shak- 
ing up three passengers. She gamely completed 
the picture, but soon withdrew from the com- 
pany, to be replaced by one Edna Fisher who 
also met nemesis in another stagecoach scene 
(Broncho Billy's Christmas Dinner). The coach 
again overturned, and Miss Fisher, hurled forth, 
broke her ankle. Anderson’s announcement of 
still another leading lady was not altogether 
unpredictable. 

The Misses Field and Fisher were lucky, 
however. Others who participated in the filming 
of early Westerns were less so. Once an actor 
drowned while performing before the camera of 
the Nestor Company. Occasionally actors were 
thrown from runaway horses, and died of their 
injuries. How did the cameramen fare? 

It depended. Miss Field’s cameraman wasn't 
aboard during the stagecoach accident. Maybe 
he just missed it, for at some time he must have 
set up his “machine” on the coach. A review 
tells us: “During the wild race Miss Field holds 
the lines, and the six horses fairly eat the miles. 
Just watch her flick the fly off the ear of the .. . 
leader with that streamer-like whip . . . 


“It is only natural to suppose that some of 
the scenes in this film will rock like the sea, and 
one must remember that the cameraman is get- 
ting shocks from the rough places on the road, 
just the same as would you, were you a passen- 
ger in the stagecoach. The photography, how- 
ever, as a rule, is clear. . .”2 

Miss Fisher's cameraman recorded her spill 
from a vantage-point ahead. A frame enlarge- 
ment from this section of the film (used only 
for publicity purposes, since heroines could not 
be exposed in the ungoddess-like state of vul- 
nerability to accident) arrests the coach on the 
verge of toppling. 

But the veteran cameraman William Paley, 
injured when a wagon in which he was photo- 
graphing scenery for a Universal Western in 
1912 flipped over in the mountains, pitching 
him off a cliff, faced a lingering period of hor- 
rors ending with his death. Hospitalized, he 
underwent five operations on his broken leg 
which was finally amputated below the knee. 
As his funds were now gone, friends and sym- 
pathizers throughout the industry rallied with 
donations (D. W. Griffith gave $10). It was on 
such money that Paley existed until death came. 

There is no record of anything so tragic con- 
nected with Anderson’s long career. It was fit- 
ting that the first great Western star should have 
been born in Arkansas, but distinctly off-beat 
that his real name was Max Aronson (later 
transformed to Axelson in official biographical 
notes of 1915). He left home to become a news- 
boy in St. Louis, then, when older, tried the 
stage, and ultimately the movies. 

One of the famous stories of film history re- 
lates how he was thrown while attempting to 





OOPS! Broncho Billy's leading lady takes a spill— 
stagecoach and all—while filming Broncho Billy's 
Christmas Dinner (1911). Total damage: one 
broken ankle. 








cajole his horse to the New Jersey wilds where 
exteriors for The Great Train Robbery (1903), 
the first hugely popular Western, were being 
filmed. Anderson did manage to appear in the 
scene showing the hold-up of the train (he is 
the passenger who, darting forward to escape, 
is shot down). 

From the Edison Company which had filmed 
this grand-daddy Western, he moved to the 
Vitagraph Company where he started in as a 
director (1905), and then to the Selig Company 
in Chicago where they hitched him as actor and 
director to Westerns. One of his first assign- 
ments for Selig was a two-week trip into “the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains” for exterior 
scenes* to be used in a series of Westerns. 

The first of these, A Girl from Montana, was 
completed after interiors had been filmed under 
studio conditions in Chicago. It was released in 
March, 1907, as a “genuine novelty,” perhaps 
because it combined love and adventure with 
authentic Western setting. This simple but ef- 
fective blend of ingredients contributed a sure- 
fire formula. After this, Anderson seldom neg- 
lected the love interest. 

Later in 1907 he left Selig, which for some 
years was to provide his sharpest competition 
in Westerns, to co-found Essanay. The following 
year he took another Western trip to secure 
scenery for his films. Again he had to wait for 
his return to Chicago before the films could be 
finished off with studio interiors. So on his 1909 
jaunt to Denver he took, for the first time, the 
necessary equipment for his entire productions. 
Now self-sufficient as a producer, he could stay 
away from Chicago indefinitely and extend his 
wanderings in search of film vistas: after leav- 
ing Denver he moved on to E] Paso, Texas, then 
to Santa Barbara, Cal. (1910), and back to Den- 
ver again in the Spring. It was soon evident to 
him that California offered the most consistently 
favorable conditions for filming. Eventually he 
established headquarters at Niles, Cal., a “lone- 
some junction” at which he one day alighted, 
deciding to civilize it. 

It has been assumed that Anderson began to 
enact the famous role of Broncho Billy imme- 
diately after coming to anchor at Essanay. This 
is quite untrue. You will search in vain through 
the synopses of his films from 1907 until the 


*His horsemanship then was atrocious. A Denverite recalled: 
“When he first came here he rode a horse like a sailor or 
worse. He learned quickly, and also accumulated a lot of ‘bad 
man’ togs which looked good in pictures, even if they were 
foreign to the ideas of the real cow puncher.”” (The Moving 
Picture World, Mar. 21, 1914, p. 1528). 
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middle of 1910 before you strike a Broncho Billy 
role (July 30, 1910, Broncho Billy's Redemp- 
tion). Even then Anderson did not persist under 
this character name, but continued to act, as he 
had been doing all along, a variety of men var- 
iously named. He was equally convincing as 
“sheriff, cowboy, robber, planter, ranch owner 
— whatever part he takes.” He even appeared 
as an Indian and a Mexican vaquero. 

At the same time (1910) he invented a locale 
called Snakeville, Arizona, peopled by a set of 
grotesques including Alkali Ike, Mustang Pete 
and Sophie Clutts. The first group of these com- 
edies he directed himself, continuing as well the 
regular flow of dramas. The Snakeville films 
sometimes involved Broncho Bill, whose name 
had not yet undergone the diminutive into its 
definitive form. 

Gradually he began to drop the Arizona 
Petes, Black Barts and Triggerless Jims, names 
under which he had traveled through the stories 
he had brought to the screen at the rate of about 
one a week since Essanay had started. Toward 
the end of 1911 it was remarked: “Broncho 
Billy has become almost a nickname for G. M. 
Anderson who plays the part.”* This ambiguous 
‘situation worked out like this: the label be- 
longed to the man, not to a consistent charac- 
terization. Whatever Anderson now did on the 
screen, he was always Broncho Billy to his au- 
dience, no matter whether his name was down- 
right otherwise or whether the Broncho Billys 
differed so radically in their behavior that some 
fans wrote in, bewildered and protesting. 

If recurrent pattern there was in his screen 
plays, it was most frequently Broncho Billy be- 
ginning as an outlaw and ending up reformed. 
But there was a period in 1914, for instance, 
when he was mostly the sheriff, enlivened by 
reversion to banditry in February, another lapse 
in April, and still another in May: a reviewer 
fresh from Broncho Billy’s Leap sighed, “It is 
true that B.B. has reformed again.” 

Anderson did not help matters of consistency 
by dying off when he felt like it, and then spring- 
ing miraculously to life the following week. He 
died in 1912 (Broncho Billy's Last Hold-Up); 
he was killed in 1913 (Broncho Billy's Con- 
science). 

He soon became so practiced at filming 
Broncho Billys that he could zip through them 
with great speed. Once in 1914 when an unu- 
sual stretch of rainy weather held up produc- 
tion in California for a while, he raced through 








FORD THANKS LUCKY STARS the Indians did not 
murder his daughter (Mildred Harris, sitting in 
doorway), who hid in well during attack on fron- 
tier home. This is A Frontier Child, 1912 Cali- 
fornia Western. 


five B.B.’s in a week after the sun came out. 

Possibly because of the rapidity of produc- 
tion, he was subject, as every director always 
has been, to the dangers of screen boners and 
illogicalities. The Indians in one of his 1911 
period Westerns “wore modern ‘sneakers’ — not 
moccasins, mind you.”> And in one of his 1909 
Colorado Westerns: “The Indian is on foot, but 
he has no difficulty in keeping ahead of the 
party of cowboys, although in every scene they 
are shown to be riding like mad . . . All parties 
keep up an incessant firing of revolvers without 
apparent object or aim and surely without re- 
sults.” 

But he never slipped so far as one director for 
Frontier brand (1913), who, in the middle of a 
film about the Old West, allowed a Pabst beer 
sign to loom up on the screen. 

Nevertheless, it was felt that in spite of the 
inconsistencies and in spite of “some of the 
idiotic things he has been made to do . . . one 
can forgive some pretty poor plots for the sake 
of the personal magnetism of the man, and his 
excellent restraint and reserve in his acting.”? 
(The writer must have been unaware that 














Broncho Billy composed a good many of his 
scenarios himself.) 

Most of the Broncho Billys were one reel long, 
in accordance with the prevailing custom in the 
early days. Later, when many companies de- 
cided to double the length of some of their films 
as a regular policy (1912), Anderson did not 
seem to care to lengthen the B.B.’s. It was not 
until October of 1913 that he issued his first two- 
reeler, an incredible delay that the industry 
noted. It is significant that when, yielding to the 
insistent tendency of the time, he made a 4- 
reeler in 1914 (The Good-For-Nothing), he laid 
his Broncho Billy clothes absolutely aside, to 
figure as “the spoiled younger son of a wealthy 
broker.” If Anderson could see no future for the 
feature-length Western, he was not alone, as 
will presently be shown. 

By 1915 Anderson’s career was fading, per- 
haps through his own choice. It was remarked, 
in a not unkindly manner, of his by now almost 
institutional releases, that Broncho Billy films 
were “as like as peas in a pod.” 

Back in 1907 when Selig was mixing Ander- 
son and love and Western scenery in a now time- 
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(Courtesy Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences) 








THE EASTERN WESTERN PAR EXCELLENCE: 
A Race for Millions (1907), made by the 
Edison Company in and around New York 
City. Stranger, wounded from ambush by 
Gambler, is helped to Miner's cabin by 
Miner's Daughter. 


honored formula, Westerns were only a minor 
part of American film production, which was 
not such a very extensive thing itself. Because 
the industry was still centered in New York, 
most of the Westerns were not Western West- 
erns, like some of Anderson’s, but Eastern West- 
erns. The worst of them presented “a crowd of 
painted Indians, recruited from the Bowery, 
and tougher than any Indian ever dared to be, 
a few U. S. Soldiers, wearing all sorts of fatigue 
uniforms, a Mexican Pete who has apparently 
abstracted all the hardware of a 5 and 10 cents 
store, rough riders and cowboys who could not 
locate the West on a school map . . .”8 

On the other hand, the best of the Eastern 
Westerns were filmed in the more elaborate ear- 
lier manner of The Great Train Robbery. That 
is, incorporating both action played in front of 
painted settings which attempted to impose the 
illusion of the Great West, and action filmed in 
the countrysides which admitted visually that 
this was somewhere in New York State or New 
Jersey. Witness Edison’s A Race for Millions 
(1907). 

Neither in 1907 nor in 1908 was there any- 
thing unusual about the number of Western 
films produced in comparison with total motion 
picture output. But in 1909 it is clear that a 
hitherto moderate trend is developing into a 
major one, and in 1910 comes the deluge. 1910 
was the first big year for the Western film. 

Truly the Western had blossomed. Essanay 
and Selig had been operating their special West- 
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MINER DISCOVERS GOLD, but Girl, racing 
on horseback to railroad station where she 
plans to take train into town to file claim, 
finds Gambler has anticipated her, and has 
bribed the conductor to have the train pull 
out ahead of time. Gambler is on way to 
file prior claim. 


ern units right along. But soon Kalem, Lubin, 
Pathe, Vitagraph joined in; even sedate Edison 
glanced the Western way occasionally, if only 
with a parody (1911, The Maiden of the Pie- 
Faced Indians). And D. W. Griffith, departing 
perhaps with reluctance from his indoor domes- 
tic dramas for Biograph (“It is not often that 
Biograph attempts ‘action’ pictures; but when 
they do—they usually make good”®), directed 
memorable Westerns, especially between 1911 
and 1913. 

The eventual Mecca of the Western film- 
makers was California, and more specifically, 
the Los Angeles area. It was there that a Selig 
unit and the Bison Company (perfect brand 
name for Westerns) settled permanently in 1909. 
They were followed by the Nestor Company in 
the Spring of 1910. Nestor later chose such an 
obscure district that it was necessary to explain 
in print that it was located in “Hollywood, a 
suburb of Los Angeles.” 

By 1911 Los Angeles within the short period 
of two years had become second only to New 
York in the production of films, and Westerns 
were principally responsible for this: “Los 
Angeles and vicinity have acquired their repu- 
tation in the production of Western and Indian 
pictures. Here, of all places, is the ideal loca- 
tion for the production of such films.”1° 

By the middle of 1911, ten companies were at 
work in Los Angeles and vicinity. Those who, 
like Anderson and his Essanay Company, had 
sampled other states first, gradually were won 

















RECOVERED STRANGER NOW RE-APPEARS 
IN AUTOMOBILE. Girl and Stranger speed 
to claim office. And the beautifully painted 
sets and shallow stage quarters give way 
Ow. 


over to California. The Melies Company, which 
had begun in Texas, joined the procession 
streaming further West; so did the American 
Company, which had moved to New Mexico 
from Chicago. All of them were finally drawn to 
or near Los Angeles, “this paradise of moving 
picture men” which “provides 320 days for good 
photography, out of the 365.” 

The natural scenery available there kept costs 
down. The old fancily painted flats and back- 
drops were no longer needed. Westerns were 
“simple, inexpensive to produce and capable of 
giving large returns . . . They cost little to make, 
required comparatively little story and yet sold 
tremendously well.” 

In the meantime, critical reaction to the cas- 
cade of Western films makes some of the live- 
liest reading of the time. There were altogether 
too many hastily-made Westerns, and the type 
as a whole was made to stand the responsibility 
for every single one of them. Sporadic com- 
plaints in 1909, that the chases are too long (“It 
seems as though the band is riding over half a 
state both before and after they capture the 
thief.”), that the costumes and make-up are a 
burlesque, that the riders are crude and awk- 
ward, gather in volume and frequency against 
Westerns in general. 

Most New Yeark reviewers disliked them in- 
tensely. So did certain exhibitors. In 1909 “Wild 
West”* discusses “Accuracy in Indian Sub- 
jects,” and finds very little of it. (The Indian 
and the Indian-Military film are tributaries of 


*The article was signed thus. 


. . . NATURAL SCENERY AS AUTO RACES 
TRAIN in what is pretty obviously not the 
Wild, Wild West. 





GIRL AND STRANGER ARRIVE FIRST AT 
RECORDER'S OFFICE. Later, at night, Gam- 
bler (left) and Stranger track each other in 
deserted street of town, shoot it out in 
time-hallowed climax which you can still 
see in any Western tonight. 





CHEERS AND CELEBRATIONS amid painted 
enclosure restoring Western atmosphere. 
(Frame enlargements from original Edison 
negative). 
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(Courtesy Academy of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences) 


CALIFORNIA SCENERY AND WEATHER as illustrated in such a Western Western film as 
Blazing the Trail (1912) (above) drew production away from New York and to the West 
Coast, eventually centering film production in general around Los Angeles. 
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the Western.) In 1910 it is lamented: “Whether 
the field is worked out, or whether producers 
have grown somewhat careless, the Western 
pictures have a certain degree of sameness and 
monotony which is fatal to sustained interest.”1” 
“The Indian and .the Cowboy (By One Who 
Does Not Like Them)” is scarcely complimen- 
tary. 

Cries of monotony and overproduction grow 
(1911). A letter queries: “Why in the name of 
common sense are so many film producers West- 
ern mad?” A Pathe Western provokes scorn: “If 
this is a typical picture of Western life . . . the 
average Western sheriff ought to be recalled as 
a fool.” 

In 1912: “Mother is still unable to pay the 
rent in a large number of recent heartrending 
photo-sobs, and the promiscuous carrying-off of 
little girls by the Indians is assuming the pro- 
portions of a national calamity, though a few 
thousands of them grow up with the tribes to 
fall-in-love-with and be-rescued-by hatchet- 
faced cowboys. . .”!8 

By 1913 scenario departments were hanging 
out the “No Indians Wanted” sign. And it was 
written with confidence that “A closed season 
... may safely be declared on these overworked 
and senseless types: The Outlaw, The Sheriff, 
The Queen of the Ranch, The Half-Breed, The 
Bandit (Foreign and Domestic) . . .”14 

Some couldn’t figure out where the demand 
for Westerns was originating: “Recently I visited 
five moving-picture houses in a Southern tour 
and five in a city in New England. The Indian 
was everywhere. The film-makers tell us that 
the demand for this sort of thing is overwhelm- 
ing. I studied the audiences in the theaters 
visited . . . and noticed no feverish enthusiasm 
. .. I sincerely believe they were tired of them, 
especially as the music with these pictures is 
always the same.”!5 

It is clear that Westerns were not being made 
for the Big City: “Just at present there seems 
to be a desire for pictures with Indians and cow- 
boys... This holds good in small towns and 
cities particularly. There the cowboy and Indian 
are quite as popular as when they first appeared 
. . . Evidently there is a call for them or they 
would not make . . . [such films]. And unques- 
tionably this call comes from outside New York 
[City].”16 

This is confirmed by one W. C. Quimby of 
Zanesville, O., who in 1910 “covered ten thou- 


sand miles of territory on the great rivers of the 
Middle West, on my floating theater seating 
1,000 this summer. A different town or city was 
played every day and almost every nationality 
was played to in widely diversified parts of the 
country.” 

“I claim to be in as good a position as any 
man in the United States to say what kind of 
pictures people want, because in addition to 
the musical comedy show I presented I gave 
moving pictures, and usually the first questions 
asked after we had made a landing and the au- 
dience sale was started, were almost always the 
same, not from any [particular] age or class, but 
‘have you got any Wild West pictures this 
time?’ . . .”17 

This extra-urban market for the Western was 
supplemented by still another which has al- 
ready been indicated. A vast, eager and uncriti- 
cal audience existed abroad. New Jersey might 
sneer: “It has been said in explanation of this 
flood of ‘Western’ and ‘Indian’ stuff that these 
reels are made for European consumption . . . 
[But] should we be compelled to take these 
constant doses of ...amore or less artificial 
Wild West just because the ‘cultured’ European 
hankers after this sort of thing?”!® But the de- 
mand was there, and the American producers 
knew it. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


1. The Moving Picture World, Dec. 4, 1909, pp. 
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14. Ibid., Sept. 13, 1913, p. 1153. 
15. Ibid., Sept. 16, 1911, p. 773. 


16. The Moving Picture News, Sept. 9, 1911, p. 
14. 


17. The Moving Picture World, Feb. 11, 1911, p. 
314. 


18. Ibid., Oct. 7, 1911, p. 20. 
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La patience esl la vertu des anes. 


“Patience is the virtue of donkeys."’ Lithograph, 1840, H.D. 
2457, D. 805. 
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Daumier and Photography 


by Robert Doty 


ON AUGUST 19, 1839, at a joint meeting of 
the French Academy of Science and the Acade- 
my of Fine Arts, Francois Arago publicly an- 
nounced the nature and method of Louis Da- 
guerre’s photographic process. Enthusiastic 
public reaction to this new picture-making de- 
vice was immediate. Chemists, silversmiths, cab- 
inet-makers, and opticians were swamped with 
demands for materials and cameras. Soon the 
public found a new diversion in having them- 
selves “daguerreotyped,” much to the delight 
of the artists of the various comic journals. On 
July 2, 1840, photography received the distinc- 
tion of being the subject of a caricature by the 
noted artist Honoré Daumier. With this mani- 
festation the vogue of photography was proven, 
and Daumier added another subject to an al- 
ready vast repertoire. 

The George Eastman House owns thirty-nine 
items of Daumier’s lithographs and wood-en- 
gravings, all originally part of the Cromer Col- 
lection. They include first proofs’ on fine paper, 
clipsheets from the journals, and two hand- 
colored lithographs marked “modele” (a guide 
which workers would copy for coloring others). 
Although the subject is almost exclusively pho- 
tography, nonetheless, this small collection 
covers a wide range of his styles and themes, 
throughout almost the entire span of develop- 
ment in the artist’s prolific and fervent career. 

Honoré Daumier was born February 20, 
1808, at Marseilles, and moved to Paris in 1815. 
There, mostly self-taught, he studied art and the 
skill of lithography, and fostered a passionate 
love of liberty. His talent and political ideals 
drew the attention of Charles Philipon, editor 
and publisher of the newspaper La Caricature, 
who engaged Daumier to do lithographs. With 
Philipon’s encouragement Daumier immediate- 
ly began a series of attacks on the regime of 


King Louis-Philippe, which continued until the 
government felt the power of his art and ar- 
rested him on August 30, 1832. He was confined 
for six months and upon his release he began 
work for the paper Charivari (tin pan serenade), 
which Philipon had established after strict gov- 
ernment censorship forced the closing of La 
Caricature. This paper was to receive the great- 
est amount of his work for the rest of his career. 
With his political onslaught brought to a halt 
he turned to social satire and began the work 
which was to occupy his major efforts until the 
eighteen sixties. Throughout his career he 
worked tirelessly at painting and sculpture, as 
well as the daily task of supplying the papers 
with lithographs. With the return of Louis 
Napoleon to power and the decline of French 
national affairs, Daumier once again took up 
political cartooning in his later years. He died 
on February 10, 1879. Failing eyesight had im- 
peded his work, but not before he had turned 
out over four thousand lithographs, besides his 
many drawings, paintings, and sculptures. 

His social satire became a life long invective 
against the bourgeoisie. But Daumier was him- 
self a bourgeois, and with rare insight was in 
fact ridiculing his own way of life. He lived very 
simply, almost in poverty. His wife was an un- 
educated seamstress. However, he had the 
power and talent to overcome the tyrannies of 
life. His devoted love of freedom, his encyclo- 
pedic-like memory, which enabled him to con- 
tinually store up images gathered in daily ob- 
servation, an over-powering lust for work, and 
his superb draftsmanship, made him a great 
artist. He knew little fame in his own day, but 
enjoyed the acclaim of fellow artists and was 
praised by the critic Charles Baudelaire. Close 
as he was to the bourgeoisie, he was, however, 
their harshest critic, and in his daily caricatures 
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“Photographer and photographed." Wood- 
engraving from a drawing, 1862, Fuchs 482. 
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} ised type.” Lithograph, 1853, H.D. 1474, D. 2445. 
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“See, wife, here is my daguerreotype por- 
trait that I've brought you from Paris..." 
“Why didn’t you have mine made at the 
same time, go on, you egoist.’’ Lithograph, 
1846, H.D. 881, D. 1504. 
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LES BOAS BOUGEOIS 


“Father contemplates the image of his im- 
age.”’ Lithograph, 1847, H.D. 893, D. 1516. 





Papa contemplant Image de son image 


“Photography: new process used to get 
graceful poses.” Lithograph, 1856, H.D. 1500, 
D. 2803. 
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HONORE DAUMIER, photographed by Nadar. 
From the Galerie Contemporaine, Paris, 1877. 


their manners and customs were presented for 
public inspection and amusement. 

Domestic relations, civil customs, self-indul- 
gences, morals and manners, as practiced by a 
middle-class who were enjoying the first taste 
of riches and luxury, all were targets for his 
satire. And thus it was that photography and 
photographers received his disdain. The fine 
touch of his scorn mocked the well-to-do bour- 
geois who sought self-adulation in the product 
of the new daguerreotype studios. He ridiculed 
all false pride, both the self-glorifying desire of 
the subjects, and the professional pretenses of 
the photographers. Just as his basic sympathy 
with the people had moved him to despise the 
lawyers and politicians who sought to take ad- 
vantage of them, so his eye and pencil pierced 
the deceitful practices of the photographers. 
Thus he unmasked both patrons and photogra- 
phers alike. 

Honoré Daumier was the first artist to make 
the art of the daily cartoon a formidable means 
of political and social satire. He created a new 
style of reducing the subject to its essence and 
rendering it with a dynamic use of light and 
line. Other French caricaturists of the same peri- 
od utilized the craze for photography as subject 


matter, but none has left such a graphic rep- 
resentation of both photographer and subjects 
as that found in the pages of Daumier’s work. 
His caricatures have become graphic symbols 
of public experience with a strange new science. 
Today, his art still retains its power to demon- 
strate the essence and truth of human nature, 
and these caricatures may still serve as lessons 
in humility and honesty to both photographer 
and subject. The art of Honoré Daumier is 
timeless. 


The following is a list of the Daumier lithographs 
in the Eastman House Collection. The numbers cor- 
respond to the following catalogues: 


N.A. Hazard et Loys Delteil. Catalogue raisonné de 
['Oeuvre lithographié de Honoré Daumier. 
Orrouy, N.A. Hazard, 1904. 


Loys Delteil. Collection Le Peintre-Graveur 
Illustré. 10 vol. with 4000 facsimiles, 1924-26. 


H.D. 49, D. 59. “M. Benjamin Dudessert.” 
H.D. 3828, D. 556 Fantaisies—“Entrez et jugez” 


H.D. 2457, D. 805. Proverbes et Maximes—“La pa- 
tience .. .” 


H.D. 1726, D. 1287. Les Bons Bourgeois—“Position 
reputée ...” 


H.D. ris D. 1504. Les Bons Bourgeois—“Tiens, ma 
femme . 


H.D. 893, D. 1516. Les Bons Bourgeois—“Papa con- 
templant l’image . 


H.D. 61, D. 1877. Les Representans Representés— 
“Dumas.” 


H.D. 1474, D. 2445. Croquis Parisiens—“Pose de 
Vhomme.. .” 


H.D. 1500, D. 2803, Nag Parisiens—“Photogra- 
phie, Nouveau Procédé . 


H.D. 2518, D. 3129. “Un amateur; mais quel est 
donc ce tableau . 


H.D. 248, D. 3248. “NADAR élevant la Photogra- 
phie a la hauteur de l’Art.” 


H.D. 950, D. 3416. Les Bons Bourgeois—“Posant 
en membre du comice . . .” 


H.D. 3052, D. 2538. Actualités—“Intérieur d’un 
magasin de St. Petersburg.” 


Les Etrangers a Paris—“Voila le produit du soleil 
.”(16). 


There are two wood-engravings. The reference is to 
the following catalogue: 


Fuchs, Eduard. Honoré Daumier Holzschnitte 
1833-1870. Albert Langen, Munich, 1917. 


Fuchs 482. “Photographes et tite ay “Liin- 


spection des photographies . . .”, from Exposition 
Universelle. 
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PICTURES FROM THE COLLECTION 
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WHITNEY STUDIO 


Daguerreotypes taken of cities are rare, and those which 
show a daguerreotype gallery are scarce. In this whole- 
plate daguerreotype Edward Tompkins Whitney shows us 
his penthouse studio on the roof of the Gould Block in 
Rochester, New York, on State Street just North of Main 
(then called Buffalo Street). He opened the gallery in 1851 
and built a penthouse on the roof to accommodate an im- 
mense skylight, 12 x 16 feet, slanting 6 feet from the floor. 

The gallery had two addresses—No. 6, a ground floor 
reception room, and the “operating room” on the roof above 
No. 14. Prospective customers were lured into the room off 
the street and then climbed to the roof to pose for the 
daguerreotype camera. It was a good location, above the 
show store, as the signboards proclaim. At the right are the 
editorial rooms of the Rural New Yorker newspaper. The 
light colored building was Hoyt’s bookshop and above it 
Nelson Hawley had his bindery. He moved out in 1853 
along with some of Whitney's other neighbors—Brown & 
Williams, the carpetware dealer, and James Z. Newcombe, 
a dry goods man. Therefore the daguerreotype must have 
been taken before 1853 and after 1851, when the gallery 
was built. 

Across the way, at the left, is the Eagle Hotel. Here Jenny 
Lind stayed during the summer of 1852. Could that car- 
riage, which is surrounded by curious people, be the car- 
riage of Jenny Lind? Why are people looking down from 
the rooftop and out of windows? It is summer, to judge by 
the shirt sleeves. And in the summer of 1852 newspapers 
carried no news of visiting celebrities other than the Swed- 
ish Nightingale. We shall never know, for the plate is un- 
accompanied by any document. 

Technically the daguerreotype, which measures 6% x 8% 
inches, is extraordinary, for Whitney stopped the motion 
of the pedestrians, and even of the horse in the foreground 
and the aproned man standing casually on the wagon. Per- 
haps he used the extra sensitive plates which he described 
in the Photographic and Fine Art Journal for March. 1855, 
made by flashing them to candlelight before exposure. He 
advised the use of these plates in photographing children, 
whom he coaxed to stay still “with a little toy bird, that I 
make sing inside the camera, occasionally showing a part 
of it to attract attention to the instrument.” 

Whitney moved to Norwalk, Conn., in 1859. At the 1881 
Convention of the Photographers’ Association of America 
he spoke on “The Past and Present.” When he asked for a 
show of hands from those in the audience who had taken 
daguerreotypes, only a bare dozen men responded. After 
briefly describing the obsolete process he went on to say: 
“But, Mr. President, we have done with the past; the beau- 
tiful daguerreotype is no more called for, but its lessons 
are not lost in this age of progress — lessons of patience and 
endurance . . .” 








Daguerreotype by Edward Tompkins Whitney 
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INDEX TO RESOURCES Henry Fox Talbot (Cont. ) 





Rev. CaLvERT JONES sitting in cloisters of La- 
cock Abbey. Calotype, untrimmed, 22.5 x 
18.5 cm. About 1845. Gift of Dr. Walter 
Clark. (Neg. 2792) 





THe Martyrs’ MONUMENT, Oxrorp. Calotype, 
20 x 14.1 cm. 1844. Plate 21. (Neg. 1974) 





Crry Mansion, with carriages. Calotype, un- 
trimmed, 22.5 x 18.5 cm. About 1845. Gift 
of Mrs. Alden Scott Boyer. (Neg. 2047) 


“Group OF THE SaBINES.” Calotype, 19.3 x 
14.9 cm., on mount 35 x 23.3 cm. About 
1845. On back of mount, rubber stamp “Pat- 
ent Talbotype or Sun Pictures,” title, and 
price “2/6.” (Neg. 2012) 
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Woop Sawyers. Calotype, untrimmed, 18.5 x 
22.3 cm. About 1845. Gift of Alden Scott 
Boyer. (Neg. 194) 


SAME, ANOTHER Copy. Calotype, 15 x 21 cm., 
mounted on card 23.5 x 35 cm. About 1845. 
On back rubber stamp “Patent Talbotype or 
Sun Pictures.” 











CuEss PLAYERS. Calotype, untrimmed, 25 x 
19.7 cm. About 1845. Gift of Miss M. T. Tal- 
bot. (Neg. 2821) 





LanpscaPE. Calotype, 16.5 x 20.4 cm., on 
mount 23.5 x 30.5 cm. About 1845. On back 
of mount the number “167,” price, “3/6,” 
and printed label: “Patent Talbotype or Sun 
Pictures.” (Neg. 2010) 


Hoty Triniry CxHurcu, Marylebone Road, 
London. Calotype, untrimmed, 24.8 x 20 cm. 
About 1845. Gift of Miss M. T. Talbot. (Neg. 
2048) 
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THE DRYDEN THEATRE OF THE GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 


GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES CALENDAR 


Associates Travelogues—Dryden Theatre 
April 7, at 8:30 P.M. 

“HALF ROUND THE WORLD IN 42 DAYS.” 
Color slides of the Middle East with sound re- 
cordings by Edward L. Miller and Jane Miller; 
narration by Mrs. Edward L. Miller; sound 
recording by Neal Miller 

May 5, at 8:30 P.M. 

JAPAN TODAY, slides of modern Japan 

by Hugh Knapp 


Exhibitions in the Dryden Gallery 
May 9-July 13 


Associates Film Program—Dryden Theatre 
April 19, at 8:30 P.M. 
DADDY LONG LEGS, 1919, With Mary Pick- 
ford 


May 17, at 8:30 P.M. 
THREE WALTZES, 1938, with Yvonne Prin- 


temps, Pierre Fresnay, in French with English 
sub-titles 


Study Room 
March 18-April 16 
WALTER GOODWIN PORTFOLIO 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTUR- 
AL PHOTOGRAPHS from the Collection 
MASTERPIECES FROM THE COLLECTION 


April 18-May 14 
ALEXANDER LEVENTON PORTRAITS OF 
MUSICIANS 
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